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REFLECTIONS 
Excited by a view of the Duelling Ground at Bladensburg. - 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 





The duellist’s ground! then this is the spot, 
Where Deeatur’s excuteheon acquired the blot 
Which tarnish’d the glory that blazon’d his brow, 
And mingles his mem/’ry with infamy now. 


The duellist’s ground! then here Barron became 
What the man of true courage should scorn e’en to name, 
And this is the place from which spirits have flown, 
Uneall’d and unpardon’d to regions unknown! 

Could this valley the guilt it has witness’d recount, 
How dark were the record, how vast the amount, 
Humanity ’d shudder the page to peruse, 

And mercy, though mourning, would have to accuse. 
Methinks round this valley there gathers a gloom, 
Like the shadows of wo, or the mists of the tomb, 
And the angel of sadness her vigils must keep, 
Where deeds have transpir’d o’er which I could weep. 
Methinks the pale moon as she rides through the sky, 
Would gladly this seat of pollution pass by, 

Nor illume by a glimmer, nor cheer by a look, 

A spot which creation would blot from her book. 

But my fancy be still, nor presume to aver, 

That the scene of an action its guilt must incur, 

The Father of nature still smiles on this glen, 

Nor holds it accurs’d for the aetions of men. 

The hand of oblivion shall quickly cZace 

From its surface each vestige of fancied disgrace. 
But time, while it moulders its banks with the dust, 
And commits to tradition the deeds of the just, 

In the annals of passion and truth will record, 

A history impartial of crimes so abhor’d, 

In the page of eternity they shall be seen, 

When God shall lis creatures for judgment convene. 


Now, ground of the duellist, I bid thee farewell, 

I hear of the last who at Bladensburg fell, 

O! would he might prove, in the annals of time, 

The last perpetrator of such a foul crime! 
Bladensburg, 8 o’clock at night. 





SKETCH OF A NIGHT ADVENTURE ON THE 
APPENINES. 
Affectionately inscribed to her Mother. 


BY A. H. M. 


Original. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 

The dome of the apartment, must have been a rare speci- 
men of frize—and although spiders hung their dim banners 
from each point of beauty, and dark, green decay, and thie 
accamulated dust of years, hid the freshness of the coloring— 
there was a solemn granducr brooding silently over the whole, 
which impressed one with sadness indescribable. Fragments 
of faded tapestry hung along the walls. Here were two bro- 
ken pillars—there a ruincd altar, behind which rattled in the 
night winds, the remains of an oriel window. The scattered 
mosaic paveinent—broken figures of exquisit statues and the 
ruined splendour throughout the apartment, would have been 
# fit study for the genius which designed and reigned when 
Hogarth sketched his “end of time.” The superior of the 
monastery, corresponded in his appearance, and deportment, 


with its magnificent decay. Age had not bowed him down, |! 


but a weight of years threw around him their shadows, and 


he secmcd to live and move, as if his glory had departed from 


him, and his house; as if allelse of ambition or wealth, had 
withdrawn its influence, and left him nought on which to 
lean, except the promises of the Saviour. 1 wish I could des- 
cribe him accurately. I mean the expression, not only if his 
noble face but of every movement—but as it would be impos- 
sible I shall not attempt it. His voice was mild and tremu- 


lous, and whenever he spoke ted immediately the atten- 
tion of all. 








We were shown one the cells as an apology for our indif- 


| ferent accommodations. It was about seven feet high, by six 
square. The ceiling was arched, and damp with mildews, 
In one corner, stood a rude framework of wood, with three 
| rough planks laid across it, over which was spread a single 
|blanket. There was a bundle of straw at the head, which 
served I suppose for a pillow. The venerable superior siniled, 
when Fanny expressed her horror by asking him “if the hard 
planks did not give him the rheumatism and headache” and 
gently answered, “He who rcdeemed us young lady, had 
not where to lay his head—lo! said he—'the birds of the air 
have nests and the foxes of the earth have holes, but the son 
of man hath not where, to lay his head’ am I better than my 
divine master, that the luxuries of this world should minister 
to my comfort? The sins of my youth must be chastened and 
while the body suffers penury, the spirit, will soar beyond the 
stars to drink from the bright effulgence of God’s glory, a 
new life.” The little lamp which burned on the stone altar, shot 
its flickering beams upon his pale face and never did such an 
expression of rapt and conscious devotion bless my sight. 
“But’—continued he after a short pause and again smiling, 
“I have been apparently Pharisaical. We are so little accus- 
tomed to the presence of strangers, that the overwhelming 
subject which but just now lifted me above the things of this 
world, caused me to neglect our welcome visitors.” 

He conducted us to the apartment, and giving us a night 
blessing departed again to his cell. We spread cloaks, car- 
riage pillows, and shawls over mats, which had been laid on the 
benches, for our accommodation, and determined if possible to 
compose our wearied thoughts to rest; and resign ourselves to 
sleep. All was soon stilled—even Fan’s prattling tongue, who 
since the unexpected words of the superior, had become per- 
fectly enraptured with the catholic faith and determined at 
all hazards to become one; but she forgot all about it I believe, 
as I heard nothing of it, after we left Mt. Carmel. A plea- 
sant slumber was stealing over me from which I was suddenly 
aroused by an uninterrupted nasal snoring. I raised myself 
on my elbow and saw one of the monks who had conducted 
us thither—a fat good-natured soul, nodding by the fire. His 
cowl was drawn down over his face, and his rosary, and cross, 
were dangling from a hand, which looked as little like a 
monks hand, as you can imagine, being in the orthodox tongue 
rubicundus, and dimpled with health and pleasant fare. Op- 
posite with his head leaning against a broken pillar sat 
| Lazarello, with a snake-like expression in his glittering black 
eyes, as he gazed intently on some object in the shadow, and 
then a smile of settled derision curved his lips. I could not 
at first distinguish what it was, but after shading my eyes, a 
few moments from the fire-light, I discovered a monk, kneel- 
| ing before a niche, which contained an image of the Virgin, 
and holy child. A little bronze lamp, suspended from the 
dome by an iron chain, hung before the niche, and its pale 
| flickering beam fell immediately on his wan shrunken face. 
| His white death-like fingers were interlaced around a crucifix, 
and I imagined that I saw something dark, and bright, trick- 
\ling through them. It looked like blood, but I could not as- 
certain whether it was the effect caused by the trembling 
shadows of the lamp over head, or really the result of some 
| self-inflicted penance. I turned away shuddering, but the solemn 
brilliance of his dark luminous eyes—the expression of agony 
which at times contracted his brow, and compressed his lips, 
|then when that passed away—the sublime repose which rest- 
ed on his broad forehead and lent such exquisite beauty to his 
placed white lips, haunted me. When I looked again he was 
gliding like a spirit from the apartment. 

Father Laurence (for so was he called) who had been do- 
zing so comfortably, for the last half hour by the fire, now 
| seemed to have unhooked the muscles, and sinews of his neck, 

















chapel—then a council chamber—then a refectory—but now! 





for his head pitched this way and that—up and down—back- 
wards and forwards, until at last, it saluted the stene wall with 
a hearty blow. 

“Kyric Eleison!” exclaimed he, throwing back his cowl and 
rubbing his head—“where was I? Pater noster quies poot 
*twas nothing but a dream, and the wall together, so I may as 
well skip all that and end at the termination line. Sed libera 
nos a malo a good prayer two by the way, considering what an 
evil world we live in. Why—why Lazafelle! hast been sleep- 
ing my son?” The guide had enjoyed his low peculiar laugh, 
but when father Laurence spoke he pretended to be in a pro- 
found slumber. “Well,” continued he—“no one can laugh at 
me about it, that’s one comfort—no one felt the hurt except 
myself, unless the stone wall is bruised—that’s onother com- 
fort, and I can sleep two hours longer, that’s a most blessed 
comfort.” 

“You met with quite an accident father!” said I approach- 
ing the fire. He turned up his eyes, and crossed himself, and 
placing his hands on his knees, began to twine his thumbs 
over each other at a rapid rate. | 

“Yes daughter”—-said he after some hesitation. 

“I dare say father, that your voluntary fastings—penances 
and virgils, independant of the duties of your severe order, 
often cause a degree of weariness insupportable!” _ 

“Aye, truly my child—the spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak!” and up rolled his eyes and over twirled the thuinbs. 

“This monastery appears to be as ancient, rev'd sir, as the 
monntain on whose side it stands?” 

| “It was founded”—replied he—*“by an immediate follower 
of St. Paul!” 

“As far back as that? is it possible! But father will you 
be kind enough, to tell me for what purpose this apartment 
was originally constructed?” 

“It was first used,” said he, becoming more talkative, “for a 


Ah me! look around daughter, and tell me if you see any 
thing but destruction.” 

“Decay, rev'd sir, is the fate of the proudest structure on 
earth, but will you explain the design on this tapestry, on some 
fragments I see a cross—on others an uplifted spear, and here 
is the figure of a man in armour.” 

“The destruction of Jerusalem daughter, was pictured forth 
in color of life. It had just began to fade when J took the 
vows, which come next Corpus Christi, will be thirty years 
and five days. On this pavement which once stood unrivalled 
throughout Italy for its pure mosaic workmanship, were shad- 
owed in glowing tints, all the pleasures of this sinful world, 
that the inmates of the house might trample on them, as emm- 
blematic of their vow—but what remains? Here and there, 
a broken bit of marble, but so defaced with mildew and age, 
that it is impossible to discern its oringinal color’—and two 
tears trickled over his fat rosy cheeks. “Do you sce the oril 
daughter, just over the remains of that altar?” 

“Yes! it seems to have been broken by violence!” 

“The crucifixion was painted on the giass” continued 
father Laurence “by .one of the earliest artists in Italy, and 
one who was masteF of his pencil. This we managed to pre- 
serve from decay, until] about a year back, the bats with most 
unchristain impudence, took it into their wise heads, that there 
they must congregate for rest, and nowhere else. We made 
use of every expedient, to drive them off, but all in vain, and 
what with the clapping of their wings, and the poles with 
which we endeavored to clear them o e glass was smash- 
ed into an hundred pieces or more. e head of Christ— 
Christi eleisen”—said he crossing himself devoutly—“was 

preserved like a miracle, and although private judgment is 
not at all times allowable, yet I have often thoughtthat the evi! 
one, sent those bats to destroy the representation of that scene, 





330 


the reality of which, ya subjugated the sceptre of his empire 
ie paused and told ten Are Marias 


When his devotion was done I rather mis- | 


i 
1 
over the souls of men.’ 


on his rosary. 
cheivously observed, “I suppose futher from long association, 


the very stoncs which compose those w alls seem like old and 
tried friends.” 

“Pretty well tried tosnight”—said he rubbing his head and 
smiling good humoredly—*but you are right—sometimes 
during the watches of the night, when storms rush by, and 
hurl some portion of the ruin, to the earth; my old heart sw ells, 
and throbs, as if a brother had fallen into the tomb. Yester- 
day, I was out on the mountain and every sound was hushed, | 
except the winds crecping along among the wild flowers, and 
mountain thyme—and the solemn hymn of the tall trees, and || 


the sweet chriping a bird, which rested on a spray above my | 


1} 


diead—when suddenly I heard a noise like far off thunder: 
looked above! the sky was without mist or cloud—then into 
the valley—all was silent there and peaceful and calm! I 
looked towards the monastery and what a sight greeted me- 


‘The cupola of the northern wing, had falicn in, and there 
stood two sides of the wall, towering against the fair blue sky | delightful toned one, and as its majestic and solemn music | 


as if agitated by an earthquake—Kyric Eleisent but I felt | @wept through the broad aisles, accompanied by the anthems | |astonishment depicted in every feature. 


then as if I ought to lie down and die. Where shall I find a 


refuge, except in the quict tomb, when desolation finishes its || 


work here? I was weary of roaming over the pathless floods, 
of life, ere my sun had reached its 2 nith. I was sick of its | 
beguiling summers which always hid in their bosom thunder- || 
I was tired of its cheating and deceit, and 


” 


bolts and storms. 
sought a refuge here—which has proved an ark of peace! 
While he thus indulged, in expressing his most familiar, and | 
poetical thoughts, in a sad voice, clothed in all the witchery | 


of sweet Italian, I was compe Hed to turn my cyes away from follower of any peculiar sect! I think not. The sects, are | 
his countenance, for some how or other, the analogy between | too fond of paper wars, and unchristian language, and if I | 


bathos and pathos, began to puzzle my brain for a definition. 
I had to give up the research though, with this conclusion, 
that smiles, and tears, are sparkles, and drops, from the same 
fountain in man’s heart. 

“Father”—said I, “if 1 were disposed to be superstitious, I 
witnessed a sight here to night, which would induce me to) 
think, the dead walk!” I 

“Ave Maria”—exclaimed he crossing himself, and looking | 
hastily around, “what did you see child—what did you sec?” | 

“T saw a monk knecling before that niche, and” ] 

“Oh yes!” interrupted, he drawing a long breath—“it was || 
father Paola he does more penance than any one of the bro. || 
therhood. He bears constantly about him, a small crucifix | 
with innumerable points of stecl, driven into it—which on 
particular days, he binds on his breast—and the flesh is some- 


times so lacerated that I have seen him faint while officiating || 
”° i 








at the altar! 
“It was not imagination then, which induced me to think, || 


drops of blood were trickling through his fingers to night?” ] 
“No it was not! Ah daughter! there have been reforma- | 
tions in the world, which in olden times would be called mir. | 
acles, but in this our day of arrogence, and self-religion, they | 
pass with scarcely a comment.” } 


“Who was father Paola and how long has he been an in- | 


9 


mate of the monastery? 
“He isa saint—he is as good as mortal can be on earth! 


“O! well father, I say he is very good, but—” 


id | 


Here Pazarello muttered as if talking in his sleep “Tanto |) 
\| far above the ken of mortality and can only be approached 
| through the entrance within the veil. 


buon cheval niente.” 
“Lazarello—Lazarello,” thundered the monk with such aw- 


ful vociferation, that every sleeper in the room, started to their 


feet. “Do you dare to brave the anathema of the church, by | 


speaking thus of one her holiest fathers? Kneel my son— 
kneel, and by aconfession of the guilt, receive absolution:” 
But Lazarello was differently employed. He snatched a wig || 
from his head, and whirled it at the amazed figure of Peirs 
Dacre, Fanny shrieked, thinking it little less than a bomb- 
shell, or rocket—next followed false whiskers—beard, and | 
mustaches, and who but my wild brother Herbert stood re- || 
vealed before me! We thought he was in home, where we 
expected to meet him in a few days, but it seems that he had 
devised a scheme, well worthy of his Karem scarem disposi-| 


tion. The very day on which he took leave of us, he con- || 


trived to dismiss one of the postillions, and bribed our real 
guide to take the said postillions place. Herbert’s next care. 
was to procure Lazarello’s costume, and whistle—a wig, whis- 
kers and mustaches, the color of his—these arrangements, 
with a little bad Italian, enabled him to support the character 
tolerably well. 

After the events of the night I sunk again into a sweet 
slumber—from which I was awakened, but not as formely by 
the unharmonious snoring of father Laurence. It was the 
brotherhood at matins which awakened me. The music 





floated through my dream, and thrilled so home to my soul, 
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| that I felt glad to know it was a a reality of sweet sounds ‘float. | | astery bell which struck 2 at intervals, and the deep quiet w hich 


ing around me. I arose, and after many intricate windings | sat enthroned on its ruined walls, were scenes and sounds 
‘stumbling over fallen pillars and fragments of stone, losing | '| which will never impress your mind with the same feelings 
myself in an aisle, and several other accidents, I found the | as they do in Italy. I made a sketch of the monastory which 
chapel which I entered with a feeling of awe, which Protest- I placed in the hands of father Laurence who had so k indly 
ants are not very well pleased to own. However I yielded to | and politely attended us. He was delighted and assured me 
circumstances, and witnessed with intense interest the cere- || Seriously that he would say one pater noster and ten ave ma- 
mony of high mass. The superior officiated—assisted by the 14s for me every morning. Apropos of compound characters, 
mysterious father Paola, and an aged man. The light floated | his the most singular compound of intelligence—simplicity 
through the stained glasses of the high arched windows like —piety, sincerity, pathos, poetry and bathos, I ever met 


There were no pews, nor benches, to deform the with. 
He followed us to the carriage which was completely repair- 


sun-sct. 
beauty of the church, but the cheequered black and white 
/marble, which composed the pavement added to the exquisite ed, and while the trunks were being strapped on, rested his 
taste, which was perceptable in the most minute ornament. | hand on the pannel of the coach door, and commenced thi 
|There were many worshippers who had come up from the description of the death of an old brother, who had known the 


|| were lost in mists and clouds, 


but the clay to tell us that its better part—its irradiate spark 


| tendrils of her soul twine with iron strength, is laid within the 


valley, and I observed that the railing which surrounds the 
statue of the Virgin Mother, was hung with orange flowers, 
|| and lilies—chaste emblems of chaste mind. Many young girls, || 
| were kneeling before her shrine, uttering their innocent de- 


| votions, with single hearts I verily believe. The organ wasa 


|and prayers chaunted by the monks, the host was elevated. 
Every knee bowed and every eye was veiled. But a descrip- 


tion of the poctical ceremonies of the Romish church has | 
been so often given, in elaborate style, and beautiful language 


to the world, that you must be familiar with them. I con- 
| cealed myself behind one of the magnificent fluted pillars, | 


| which adorn the chapel until all else had left it, then Jkneeled | 


down to pray heaven’s blessing. You have often laughed at my 


| compound disposition—and wondered if I should ever be the | 


embraced one, of course I should embrace its prejudices, and | 
feelings—but heaven forgive me for insinuating t!:is little of | 
| uncharitableness. 

After the morning meal, with father Laurence for a guide, 


| we wandered out, with our sketch- books, and tablets to explore | 


the beautiful scenery around the monastery. Nature seemed | 
to have smiled more brightly around this spot than elsewhere. | 
The tall solemn pines—the dwarf aspen and arbor vite flour- | 
ished luxuriently and many a green vine, with red and white | 
berries, crimson and yellow flowers, hung in festoons, from | 
fissures in the rocks, and climbed along the branches of the | 
| trees, giving their delicate tendrils and fragile buds to the 

| balmy winds. As far as eye could reach the bluc hills exten- | 

| ded, and rose one above the other, until those in the distance | 
Like the Gertrude of Bulwer, | 
when teaching Trecylan a lesson of moral faith, pointed to a 
| vessel gliding along the stream, and gazed until it was lost 
to their sight, told him, “Although we see it no longer, it | 
passes on its way pleasantly, and we can believe that its sails 
,are yet bright with sunlight, and the waters on whose bosom | 
| it floats still blue and calm.” It has been a long while scence 


| I said it, and I know that I have not the exact words, but the |! 


| idea is expressed correctly I believe. 


Thus I felt while gazing on those far off mountains, the tops || 


| whereof hid themselves above the clouds, from my vision, like | 


| the soul when it soars beyond the shadows of death and leaves | 
of Deity, glitters in the sky. It leaves the flesh and floats up 
| Even this is pleasant! 
| pleasant do I say? Without it what would man be when his | 


beautiful and loved ones are torn from his affections—what 
| would woman be, when the dearest object around which the 





cell of the tomb? Oh God! without it, without this hope of 


|| reunion and immortality, despair would stalk amid the’ world | 


| of desolation and hug in its arms, the withered and blighted | 
| hearts of mortals. This world is truly a beauteous spot, but 
| | where shall we find the shore or isle exempt from the penalty 
(ofsin. Epicurus taught a philosophy which would faia have 
| created an Eden of our world, but his dark and mortal sophis- 
try could not satisfy the soul. The sour! what an expressive 
and comprehensive term, what definition can we give it ex- 
| cept, eternity—each soul an eternity, and being thus eternal 
pines for a wider range than the confines of earth. But par- 
don me, for thus suffering my feelings to turn my pen from 
the original subject. Just below where I stood a bright stream 
gushed forth from a rock and leaped most joyously down the 
mountain side, through waving flowers and shrubs, until it 
dwindled away in the distance like a thread of light. The 
picturesque cottages in the valley—the song of the herdsmen 
as they tended their flocks—the sound of laughter from a par- 
ty of young girls who were spinning beneath orange trees 
—the clear tones of light winged birds—the sound of tie mon- 





|| wherever you tread, 


place in its glory. In the midst of his recital I caught a 
glimpse of father Paola gliding beneath a ruined arch towards 
|the chapel. 

“Oh!” exclaimed I, “there he is. 
rence who he is, or was ?” 

“Who daughter?” asked the good man staring at me, with 
“Oh, the monk who does so much penance. Tell me if you 
please, for in another moment we shall be gone!” 
| “Will you promise daughter never to reveal to mortal what 
I may tell vou of him?” 

“On the cross,” answered I, making the sign which I was 
|aware he would consider more sacred than an oath. 
| “It is sufficient: Father Paola was some years ago, the 
|reigning and famous Prince The Postillion smacked his 
| whip—the horses started forward, and I heard no more. 

Need I comment on the disappointment? You are a woman 
| Eugenie, and know how painful it is, to have one’s curiosity 
ungratified.—To those of the other sex, who have not this 
curse of mother Eve entailed on them, and consequently know 
| nothing about the pleasure of gratified curiosity, or the pangs 
of ungratified curiosity, I would merely observe If you value 
‘the friendship, the approbation, or the love of ladies fair, never 
|| be guilty of disappointing the laudable curiosity of any one of 
|| the sex. 

Annapolis, June 1837. 








SCRAPS, 


i| Original. 


We live im an age of “mania.” Whatever men take hold 
of, there seems to be an unavoidable running to excess. Mode- 
ration has become an obsolete term. We hear lectures on the 
observance of proper mediums, and read essays on the neces- 
sity of temperance; but who exemplifies them in his life? For 
the present generation there seems to be a warrant to indulge 
in the wildest extravagance. If the day of the crusades has 
passed, and the time of chivalry gone; they have been suc- 


| ceeded by an age to’'which posterity will look as an age of ex- 


tremes, 

What branch of business—what part of society has not 
been affected by this moral disease? Go to your counting- 
|rooms—go where you please, and you find it. Its symptoms 
|pain you wherever you look—its consequences disturb you 
Is the commercial world free from it? 
See its unbounded speculations, and you will not need our an- 
swer. Is the literary part of the community exempt? Look 
at the rage for lixht, airy works; sce the thousands of books 
of this nature flooding the country, and you will have a true 
reply. Is the religious or moral world free frem it? Would 
that we could say so. Would that, for the glory of God and 
and the honor of Christianity, we could say that the Christian 
world were happily unaffected. Observe her movements at 
this time and you will find some difficulty in resisting the con- 
clusion that her garments have also been stained by this in- 
moderation. 

We have lost the soberness of former ages.. Judgment and 
reason are merged into feeling. Passion schemes—passion 
executes. Every thing is restlessness and anxiety. “Go 
ahead” is an universal motto. Trades and professions display 
it on their banners. Infancy is taught to lisp it. Manhood 
acts constantly under its magic influence, and age, incapaci- 
tated for activity, leans on its crutches and says, “Go ahead.” 
We are for the old maxim—*Slow and sure.” We may in- 
jure the interests of our race by too much zeal. Better have 
the pace of a snail than the fury of a fanatic. | FLOARDO. 





At a crowded lecture, a young lady standing at the door of 
the church asked the sex honest son of Erin, for a seat- 
He cast a look into the c and replied, “indade, Miss, I 
should be glad to give you a sate, but the empty ones.are all 
full.” 


Do tell me father Lau- . 
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lithe ascent and interposing underwood, I overheard their con- || with care and sorrow not to have caught a shadow from their 


SWEET LIZZY. 


BY MISS H. L. BEASLEY. 


Original, 





My heart, it is Lizzy’s, the sweet mill-girl, 
Who lives where the waters in dancing whirl 
Forever are keeping a noisy chase; 
As with huddling sound, 
And a run and bound, 
They twirl the big wheel around—around, 
And spring o’er each other in straining race. 
Where the white cow lies 
On the velvet lea, 
And the silk sheep plies 
Her gambol glee, 
And the red-breast flies 
From tree to tree. 
They all know ‘tis Lizzy that comes, I ween, 
When her footstep falls on the fragrant green, 
For each live thing there 
Takes a blither air: 
Up the white cow starts 
And cheerily lows, 
And the lambkin darts 
From the nibbled rose, 
And the red-breast parts 
The leaves and crows, 
And sings for them all mervily, merrily; 
They feed from her hand ind they look in her ee, 
And all are as happy as happy can be— 
Vet there is nota heart is mine I ken, 
That beats away 
In so wild a play, 
As a slight foot glints on the sunshine glen, 
And there timidly steps forth a fairy then, 
Who laughs all day 
As a bee in May.— 
Oh, Lizzy, sweet Lizzy, in her bright smiles so, 
Is just the most w:nsome witch below! - 


My heart, it is Lizzy’s, the sweet mill-girl, 
Who lives where the big wheel’s ceaseless twirl 
Forever is lifting the saws that fall, 
As at every bout 
With racket-rout, 
They gnaw tie white timber about—about, 
And the glittering dust through the bright air call 
Where the big boy whoops 
For a round at play, 
As his bruther scoops 
In the oozy clay, 
And the little one coops 
In the tumbled hay: 
They al) know ’tis Lizzy that comes [ wist, 
For the little onejever the first is kist; 
And the yeung things there 
Take a mournful air— 
Each hath a tale 
Of some bird-nest gricf, 
Where her words ne’er fail 
In their fond relief; 
In a charm for each ail 
Beyond belief; 
And they hang on her robe and they look in her €e, 
Then frolic avyay merrily—merrily, 
And all are ag happy as happy can be— 
Yet there is not a heart as mine, I trow, 
That loves that ee 
So foolishly, | 
As it lists to the tale of my own work-woe, 
And the big dirops gather, yet shame to flow, 
Then full and fast 
Pour down ak Jast— 
Oh, Lizzy, dw yeet Lizzy, in her bright tears so, 
Is just the most winsome witch below! 
Exzcbeth-town, N, Jj 
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I determined }to fulfil his wishes and satisfy mysclf that my 
opinion was jugt, and accordingly, at the time appointed, ac- 
ifation, long given, to Mr. White’s. It wasa 
ing when I reached his residence—an evening 
e house was built in a valley, and bill and wood- 
d it. 
— stream invited my tired horse to quench 
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nt resting place tothe wearied 
traveller, and { alighted, threW myself beneath 2 tall oak tree, |; 
cast aside my hat, and woced the light breeze to my heated | 


|| my wonder and curiosity was, indeed, the Miss Welch who 
had enslaved the heart of Albert Murray. 


Concluded. {| 
| memory, wrought into my imagination, engraven on my heart? | the industry of her brothers during the holidays which they 


| Although, as I afterwards was informed by Mrs. White, she| 


It was remarkably warm for the season, || 


| ment when I was presented to her the rose had usurped the | 





|| versatfon as they came nearer. The pedestrians were evi- 


| dently, as I guessed from their voices, children in search of 


| flowers, 

“I am sure that it grows here somewhere;” observed one, 
“but I am afraid we shall not find it this evening.” 
| “Perseverance accomplishes much!” replied a rematkably 
|sweet voice, “but if you are tired, Mary, we had better go 
home.” 

“Indeed I am, Lucy, are not you, Catharine and Maggy?” 

“Yes,” they both replied in a languid tone; “suppose we rest 
| here;” and they seated themselves on the bank. I changed 
'||my position a little, and perceived them distinctly. There 
| were four girls, apparently all less than thirteen years of age, 
| the youngest not more than eight. 
| “Lucy is so very fond of hunting new flowers, she never 
| tires,” observed one as her young companion stooped to pluck 
|" 





} 
| 


a water lilly. 

This is so beautiful, Catharine!” replied the flower gatherer; 
| “it reminds me of what sister Ellen told us yesterday about 
| the lilly’s purity. I will keep it for her.” 

“We can see nothing that does not recall something your 
sister Ellen told us, Lucy. I have missed her sadly this even- 
jing, and do wish she was with us now.” 
| Ellen must be a magical name, I thought, and that instant 
|the stamping of my horse caused my detection. I rose as I 

/saw them peeping at me, and determined to accost them. Fear- 
| fal of alarming them I remounted my horse first, entered the 
|| stream, and then looking up towords their shaded seat, took 
|| off my hat, and politely inquired if I was approaching Mr. 
| White’s house? The eldest, Mary, replied in the affirmative, 
| pointing to it. 

“Is he at home?” then I asked. 

“He will be presently,” she said, looking up as if to mark 
‘the height of the sun. 
| “Are you his children?” I. inquired. 
| 
“Then I will attend you home if you will allow me. I know 
| your father. My name is Miller, and I am a friend of your 
juncle, Mr. Murray.” 
| The last mentioned name seemed to dispel all terror, and 
| they readily permitted my attendance. They talked quite 
| freely of their uncle, encouraged by me as we proceeded, and 
|| I asked their several names. 
|| “This is Lucy Carroll,” observed Mary, when she had told 
|| me her own name and those of her two sisters. 
| “Carroll!” I repeated in surprise, fixing my penetrating glance 
|on the little girl. Her sparkling black eyes and arch smile} 
irecalled my pupil, Eugene, and I instantly asked if he was} 

her brother, and was answered in the affirmative. I was not 
|aware that my young pupils had more than one sister, and was| 
| about to interrogate the children further, when we entered the | 
‘little gate which bounded the enclosure in front of the dwell- 
|ing, and perceived two ladies in the piazza. 
‘recognized as Mrs. White, was sewing; the other apparently | 
| had been reading aloud, but suspended her employment as we| 
|| approached. 
| Little Maggy ran forward, and , heard her eagerly whisper, 

“Uncle Murray’s friend, mamma.’ 
| Mrs. White knew me, and received me with cordiality, then 
|turned and introduced Miss Welsh. Lucy had preceded her, 





Lewis; for the sister Ellen who had so long been the object of 


| And now my readers will naturally expect some description 
of her whom they must have marked, ere this, as the heroine of 
‘my story; and I would willingly gratify them if I could. And | 
why can I not? Is not each lineament stamped upon my | 





Can Iever forget ner? Never! Yet can I give but a very| 
‘imperfect idea of Ellen Walsh, though what I can I will. 


was “full twenty four,” I should have pronounced her not more | 
than eighteen. Her complexion was delicately fair, inclining 
to paleness except when emotion or exercise sent the rich hue 
‘to her cheeks, and then the transientness of that bloom seemed | 
‘to be but the effect of its exceeding brightness. At the mo- 


|lilly’s place, and she looked even lovelier than my friend had! 


/pictured her. But that color soon faded, and my critical eye 





‘orehead. Tie dwelling of Mr. White was not a quarter of a 
nile distant, ahd I was already within his premises. 

I had occupied my station but a few minutes when I heard 
Voices neat mé and approaching footsteps. They proceeded 





from towards a head of the a; and I judged were above | 


me, following i 





course. ly cancealed from view by 


. 


| discovered that she was certainly not regularly beautiful, yet| 
|| had she the most singularly interesting countenance I eyer 
‘saw. To gaze on her was to desire to prolong that gaze. Her 
‘eyes were of that deep violet blue, rarely seen but in infancy, 


“Yes, sir.” i 


One, whom I | 


however, in making known my acquaintance with Eugene and || 





dark lines. Her face did not so much fascinate as interest 
you; and had I known nothing of her before, I should 
have been conscious, the first moment I beheld her, that she 
had both felt and reflected, suffered and acted. I know not 
why, but I received an immediate impression that life’s con- 
flicts had commenced too goon for her, and she was destined 
to an early withering. 

And now what will the reader think when I tell him I had 
spent but a few hours, one brief evening, in the company of 
Ellen, when my prejudices had all vanished, my doubts were 
| removed, and every thing wore a different aspect. A new 
fountain was unsealed in my heart, a new era commenced in 
my history, a new coloring given to my existence. The cher- 
ished and scornful resolves of gathering years were conquered 
by the influence of one short evening, mark e greatest 
spot in Memory’s waste,’ the oasis of my life. 

I learnt from Mrs. White that Miss Wels: was the only 
child of a valued friend of her father—that on his decease, 
which occurred when Ellen was very young, his widow mar- 
ried Mr. Carroll, who proved a bad husband, and to Ellen an 
unkind and unfaithful guardian, appropriating to his own use 
the small patrimony bequeathed her by her father. The early 
days of the gentle girl had heen brightened by but few enjoy- 
ments. Her life was one of constant personal privation, en- 
durance, and self-denial, that she might alleviate the wants 
and sorrows of her beloved mother. She had her reward 
when her parent’s parting spirit, as it fled to heaven, blessed 
her as the best and and most devoted of daughters, and her 
chief earthly comfort. 

With a devotion rarely equal'2d she persuaded Carroll to 
resign to her the entire charge of her brothers and young sis- 
ter, promising to support them herself, on condition that he 
never interfered with them hereafter. Their worthless father 
consented, if she would give him her watch and trinkets, all 
| that her mother had to bestow upon her. Ellen yielded them, 
| having made him sign a written contract, and fiom that pe. 
riod she had devoted herself to the maintenance and instrue- 
tion of her brothers and sister, wasting both youth and health 
in their service. 

“And who educated her?” I asked of Mrs. White. 

. “Her mother was a sensible, intelligent and elegant woman, 
and laid the foundation for future improvement; but my ad- 
mirable young friend is self taught. Ellen, however,. though 
she posseses a highly cultivated mind, is not an accomplished 
girl. She neither draws, plays, nor dances; nor does she saneed 
much of any language but her own.” 

“I always disliked accomplished women,” I replied, “they 
are all vain and silly.” This was unjust; but I was ever preju- 
diced. Had Ellen been what is termed accomplished, I should 
| not have made that remark. 

I cannot give a minute detail of the fortnight I passed at 
at Mr. White’s. It flew swiftly, brightly by; yet ‘was wished 
to last forever.’ The influence of Miss Welsh in the family 
had been of the happiest nature. Mrs. White loved her sin- 
cerely, (she won my esteem by her attachment to Ellen,) and 
| her common-place character seemed to borrow interest and lus- 
tre from the refining society of her friends. She was a better 
| wife, and her husband grew a more worthy man. The chil- 
dren, consequently, (for children are ever imitative,) rapidly 
improved, and as their several characters developed to my view 
I traced in each the purifying influence of their young gov- 
‘erness. With Lucy Carroll I soon made myself a great fa- 
vorite, and heard from her the history of her own personal 
| peril to which Murray’s letter had alluded, and also that he 
had been her rescuer from drowning. She spoke of him with 
gratitude and warmth: but I could not discover whether or not 
she knew of his attachment to her sister. Of that sister she © 
never tired of speaking. One evening she was telling me of 





paseed at school, and of their appropriating the fruits of their 


| ingenious labor to the purchasing presents for “sister Ellen.” 


“I do not wonder,” I remarked, in reply, “that their love 
for such a sister is unbuunded.” ; 
1 was standing beside Ellen when I spoke, and as she stooped 
to pluck a rose, I perceived an arch smile upon her lip. I felt 
instantly that her brothers had acquainted her with my obser- 
vations respecting her, and I colored deeply. But not know- 
ing how far their confidence had extended, I proposed the 
question indirectly, and she replied, “They conceal nothing 
from me.” 

“And could you forgive my ungenerous efforts to lessen 
their sister’s gentle influence?” I asked, in an humble, depre- 
cating tone. 

“I couldmore easily forgive that, Mr. Miller,” she said, more 





|and the long lashes which fringed them softened their other- 


seriously, but with her usual qweetness, “than your attempt to 





| wise too thoughtful expression; for Ellen had been too familiar 


. 


shake their faith in the Christian religion. I did think you 
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might have left them to the peace it brought, until you could | 
have pointed them to a wiser and happier belief!” \| 
“But suppose I think mine wiser and happier, Miss Welsh!” | 


I ventured to say. 
“Wiser vou may, 


“Why?” 


grave is destined to destroy.” She spoke with unusual ener- 
gy, and the moon’s rays, as they fell upon her countenance, 
flushed by excitement, made her beauty more spiritual. 

“The same objection, then, that you made to Albert would 





“Certainly, most certaintly;” she replied, as if she wondered 
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|spread over her face and brow as she glanced towards her 
brothers and sister who were just entering from a walk which 
| they had taken at her request, while Mary White sat beside 


her. “Vain wish!” she said, “my course is nearly closed. It 


perhaps, imagine it; but certainly you can- present you from accepting any other man who held the same || is for others to do that.” 


not deem it happier!” | opinions?” I said, rathee hurriedly. 


“And they, no doubt, will,” I replied, following her glance, 
“you have taught them; they have had your example and your 





“May I ask, what is the hope of the infidel?” she inquired, | that I should have doubted her answer when Albert Murray || prayers.” 


and an expression of sadness passed over her features as if 
brought by some painful memory. 

“He believes if there-is a God he is too merciful to inflict 
eternal punishment on his creatures; and if he intends them | 
for immortality they are destined for happiness—or, he thinks’ 
death is an eternal sleep.” 


replied earnestly, “but can you, Mr. Miller, be content with a 
belief involving so much gloom and uncertainty, and call it 


happier than the Christian’s?” | not lessen, her sisterly infiuence. 


| 
“It had better involve gloom and uncertainty than incon- | 


sistency and absurdity,” I said, smiling, “and but for my own }) 
experience of the strength of carly prejudice, I should wonder i 
that a mind like yours, Miss Welsh, could believe what is re- V 
corded in the Bible?” i 

“I do not believe from early prejudice, Mr. Miller. My faith | 
is the result of sober, calm, and entire conviction. Tome the | 
contents of the Bible are neither inconsistent nor absurd; but | 
if I could not reconcile every part I should conclude that I had. 
misinterpreted it, net that it was absurd; for the authority || 


Then its precepts are so | 


which supports it is unquestionable. 
pure, so holy, its prophecies so sublime, and its promises so | 
sweet and cheering, and at the same time so refining, that it, 
bears the stamp of divinity on every page. You have read it || 
through, I suppose?” 


to form an opinion, or if my conduct was quite philosophical?” || 


|| ‘The brethers of Ellen had, I believe, interested her in my 
1] i r ° 

“The latter were preferable to a vague hope founded on a | favor, and I was Albert’s friend. ‘Those two circumstances 

vague idea ofGod’s mercy, gathered from one’s own mind,” she | rendered her frank and easy of access; and during my stay at 


| suit of truth, and as must ever be the event in such a pursuit, 

I was ashamed to say I had not, but was obliged to own the | ny doubts of my own philosophy increased, and my cherished 
trath, adding that I had never considered it worth reading. | arguments grew weaker to my view. I had sedulously avoided 
She smiled, but sadly, and asked “if the ignorant had a right) the mention of any change or vacillation in my sentiments to 


had been the first rejected. 
| him very much—indced, more than admired him, and that she 
| had learnt to submit her inclinations to her principles. She 
| spoke of something dissonant to the subject immediately after, 
_and we never resumed it again. 


| Mr. White’s she conversed with me without reserve, and when 
we parted I promised, voluntarily, to endeavor to strengthen, 
“And you will also read the Bible, will you not?” she asked, 
gently. 
I promised and- returned to my ccllegiate duties with the 
image of Ellen blended with my brightest and sweetest imagi- 


nations. 


stepped forward on the arena of public life, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in political pursuits. He did not write of Ellen; but 1 
who knew his temper, felt that he would not soon forget her. 
She was not to be forgotten. 
ised her. Her brothers saw the change, and seemed pleased. 
I did more: I studied the evidences of Christianity, not with 


I wished them to be false; but I tried to be honest in the pur- 


Albert, and he did not allude to the subject. 





After this I had many conversations with her on the same | 


It was the latter end of May when a letter from Ellen ex- 


I then felt sure that she admired | 


Months rolled by. Albert, as I learnt from his letters, had | 


I read the Bible as I had prom- || 


an impartial mind, indeed; for when I did not think ot Ellen, | 


subject; for she did not decline argument, although she was/| pressed a wish to see her brothers. She was not very well, she 
not fond of it, and so interesting had she become to me I al-|| said, but not ill. She thought a visit from them would do her 
most wished the faith she defended with mingled sweetness, | good, and Mr. White had desired that they would come. When 
firmness, and zeal were really true, because she loved it so. I | the boys acquainted me with her indisposition, I felt a forebod- 
had never yet ascertained the reason of her refusal of my | ing of evil, which I could not shake off. Short as my acquain- 
friend. I thought it etrange she should not have felt more || tance with her had been, I could not divest myself of the idea 
kindly towards him and longed to speak to him; for I. had no | that my destiny in some way would take its character from 





“You believe, then, in the efficacy of prayer?” she asked 
with eagerness. I repeated the poet’s words: 


“He who donbts the worth of prayers like thine, 

May doubt of all things!” 
She seemed disappcinted at the evasion, but said nothing. Eu- 
gene approached and sat at her feet, and Lewis brought her a 
| white rose, the first that had bloomed. 

“T gathered it from the bush yon planted, sister Ellen,” he 
said. I thought it an apt emblem of herself. She, too, re- 
garded it thoughtfully, but not sadly. At that moment little 
| Maggy White ran into the room, exclaiming, “Uncle Albert 
|Murray has come, mamma! Where is mamma?” (I had 
written to him and announced the illness of Miss Welsh; his 
sister had also written.) 

I observed that the informa'‘ion affected Ellen. Her color 
| changed, and the rose her brother had given fell from her 
\trembling hand scattering some of its leaves. Lucy took it 
up and gave it to her. I rose and walked to a window. The 
next instant Albert Murray entered. He hastily approached 
the sofa and knelt beside her; but I did not hear the first words 
he uttered, nor her reply. He was exeeedingly ayitated; but 
at last I heard him say, “I had iong suspected their fallacy ere 
I renounced them; but I wished to manifest to the world the 
change in my sentiments and pringiples ere I again asked. 
Ellen to link her fate with mine. You admitted that one bar- 
ricr only existed to my hopes—that ‘is removed. I investi- 
gated—I am now a believer in Christianity from conviction 
of its truth. I love its doctrines, its precepts, and shall, hence- 
forth, seck to embody them in my life.” 

He spoke rapidty, and looked for her reply. He started up 
in great alarm; she had fainted. Restoratives were adminis- 
Perhaps the screams of Lucy proved the most effectual 
to her recovery; yet was that recovery so gradual that the 
spectator felt that her hold on life was exceedingly fragile, 
Murray supported her head on his arm, and Mrs. White bathed 
her temples with hartshorn, while Eugene and Lewis, in much 
agitation, sought to warm her cold hands in theirown. To 
Lucy she first spoke in words of comfort, though her voice 


tered. 


thought of supplanting him myself. Oh, no; I was too con. | 
fident that one who had rejected the handsome, gifted, and in- 
teresting Albert Murray, so capable, too, of appreciating his | 
character, would never accept me. | 

One bright moonlight evening we stood together at the par-|) 
lor window, gazing on the scene without. A remark from || 
Lucy respecting Murray gave me an opportunity of introdu. || 
cing the subject, and as the little girl joined her companions | 
at another window, I ventured to express my regret that two | 
beings so congenial in their tastes and sentiments, so appa- || 
rently formed for each other, should not have been united. I | 
could not distinctly discern her countenance, for it was partly | 


| 


turned from me. In reply to my eulogium of my friend, she || and when I inquired for Miss Welsh the tears started to her 
She informed me that Ellen had been gradually decli-| 


said at last, “Mr. Murray is all, and more, than you say of, 
him, but you forget (and her smile faded,) how dissimilar our || 
sentiments are respecting religion.” 

“And was that your objection to him?” I asked with a sur- | 
prised air. 

She hesitated as if unwilling to admit my insinuation that | 
he had addressed her, and then remarked, with some confu-|| 
sion, though she spoke playfully, “Does he tell you every 
thing?” 

“He wrote me that you had rejected him decidedly; but he| 
did not assign the reasun. Surely, Miss Welsh, you carry 
your cruples too far. My friend would not have prevented. 





and great exhaustion afier the slightest exertion. She also| 


| up many minutes, she lay during the day ona sofa in the com- 





that acquaintance. My interest in her was the greater because 


| . 
| she was the only woman I ever admired, the only one 1 ever 


could lave loved. 

Eugene, agreeably to my request, wrote me immediately on 
his arrival at Mr. White’s. His sister, he said, was worse than 
he expected, but the family did not think her situation danger- 
ous. Her disorder was weakness, which seemed constantly 
to increase. 1 determined to see her myself. Well do I re- 
member the evening of my arrival at the dwelling in which 
I had passed the most eventful fortnight of my life; for future! 
effects rendered it ever memorable. 

Mrs. White received me kindly, but appeared very serious; 





eyes. 
ing for some months, but complained only of extreme debility 


was very weak. But I must pause. I cannot portray that 
scene. After the lapse of years its memory still has power to 
excite strong emotion. Suffice it, she evinced the most entire 
submission to the will of her heavenly Father, and the loftiest, 
sweetest trust in her Saviour. Although life must have’ pos. 
sessed charins for one so young, so gifted, so lovely and be- 
loved, she regarded death without terror, the grave without 
gloom. She addressed her youthful brothers and sister in a 
few, impressive, consolatory words, receiving the promise of 
each to endeavor to mect her in heaven. It was not needful 
|to say much, for she had not deferred her instructions to a dy- 
‘ing hour. They knew all her wishes concerning them. Once 
her lip quivered with emotion, when my friend, in the bitter- 
ness of his sorrow entreated her to cling to life for his sake— 
as if that clinging could detain the parting’ spirit. 











told me, in a faltering voice, that the physician said she could | 
not live many weeks. Never shall I forget the effect of this| 
intelligence on my own feelings! | 

Ellen was not confined to her bed, but being unable to sit | 


/mon sitting room. She was much changed, but I thought not | 
\less beautiful, and certainly not less interesting. The bloom 
| which had once been so evanescent in its continuanee, now 
| treacherously lingered on her wasted cheeks as if to conceal 





“This cold climate is too rough for you, my Ellen.” he said, 
“you must seek a more genial one. The sunny south will re- 
store you. ‘There must be hope.” A more genial climate she 
was indecd about to scck, but it was not on earth. 

“fleaven is better than this world in its best state,” she re- 
plied, “there will be no partings there, and th¢re we shall mect 
now, shall we not?” she added, throwing her byes over which 
the shadow of death was fast gathering, upon ‘Murray. When 
he had replied, she looked towards me, and extended her hand, 
while the last flush that ever flitted on her cheek mantled 








you from believing what you chose. His peculiar opinions || the swiftness of decay. Her eyes had acquired unwontcd bril-|| there. “Will you, too, Mr. Miller, with your friend, promise 


909 


would not have made him less kind as a husband, or less af-|| liancy incllowed by their habitual softness, and the general || ta seek for truth? \ 


fectionate. You know not, allow me to say, what a priceless! 
heart you cast from you.” 


I thought she sighed, and after a moment's silence I said, | 


sportively, “Will you not admit your decision was too hasty?” | 

“No, indeed;” she said, earnestly, “never will I form a friend- 
ship here, of so tender a character, that I cannot reasonably 
hope will endure throughout eternity.” 

“Do you not think, Miss Welsh, death dissolves all relations 
which are merely earthly?” I asked. 

“The relation may be dissolved; but the affection which led 
to it must exist. I believe that, in heaven, glorified spirits! 


|| foreits votarics in their last conflict? 


| sweetness and serenity of her countcnance gave to her whole 
| appearance something more like heaven than earth. 


! . . . . . 
| said, “Mr. Miller, you have come in time to sce me die.” 


| She looked up, with an expression forever engraven on my 
| memory, as she said, “Do you think me so courageous, or do 
you believe that the Christian religion has a gift of strength 


9 





“TI have never wished your faith to be other than it is, Miss 





will still seek the companionship of those they loved on earth. 
Let me, at least,” she added, as I seemed incredulous, “love 


_ none whom I cannot love forever—form no tie here that the 


|| Welsh. None who know you could. May you live to exem- 


plify its purify.” 
She shook her head, and the hue of her cheek deepened and 


I did promise on my knees. ‘The hard heart i smitten at 
last. Again those never-to-be-forgotten eyes wandered over 


She received me with a smile and an extended hand, and || the countenances of those she loved in tendernkss and hope; 


then were raised with an expression of swectness and grati- 


Checking the emotion her words excited, I replied, “but you || tude to heaven. Sle pressed her hand upon them. A slight 
| do not fear death, Miss Welsh?” 


convulsion was perceptible abo r mouth, A burst of wild 
anguish rose around; but Ellen Welsh had passed from the 
sorrows of earth. * ss . wi si " af 
The storms and sunshine of many successive seasons have 
swept over the the grave of Ellen Welsh. A white marble 
monument marks the place of her repose, with the simple in- 
scription, “Sister Ellen.” The following lines, foand among 
her papers, are traced benegis° that, in her death, she still 


counsels: 


* 
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| wept to think that the flower should ever droop, or the young 
‘ever die. Was there, however, no consolation? There was, 
for I reflected that as the parent stems from which those flow- 
I visited the spot not long since. I often visit it; and never || ers had becn taken, still lived and would again bear, so would 
without having my faith strengthened, my resolves confirmed.|/the deceased be restored to life and forever live in a land 
I love to cherish the memery of one whose death beamed |, where the power of death is never felt. 
so brilliantly with the hope of immortality—who died toosoon || Slowly the bearers let the coffin down, into its resting place. 
for others, not for her. Sweet spirit, who didst ever seem to}; Then did the grief of the relatives exceed all bounds. I never 
me a Visitant from some holier world to ours, a transient guest, | saw such passionate exhibitions of sorrow. I never lieard la- 
and not a dweller of our polluted sphere! But that thy works || nentations so deep and loud. Frantic with her agony, the 
remain to praise thee, an imperishable memorial, I could al-|/ mother exclaimed—“There goes my last and only hope.” 
most imagine thy brief, bright existence was but a beautiful |While a loving sister cried—“Farewell, my dearest earthly 
abstraction! \friend.” The old father gave a more mournful groan—rela- 
Albert Murray never recovered his cheerfulness after the |tives sunk upon the ground, and acquaintances turned away 
death of Ellen. Ue survived her but a few years—years which | and wept. 
shed a halo round his memory, and left alight for future gene- || When the exercises were over I hastencd from the spot and 
rations when his name shall be forgotten. He sleeps in a dis. || returned to the neighboring village. As I walked along, I 
tant land, in the unnarked grave of a missionary, and his ihad food for meditation. | What, asked I, are all dati 
spirit has, no doubt, rejoined her he loved, in heaven. jcompared with the distress that death occasions? Loss of 
Eugene and Lewis Carroll grew up eminent and useful in | health—failures in business—ruin of property, what are they 
heir several professions, and exemplifying in their lives the 'all when placed beside the agonies of the final separation? It 
principles instilled in boyhood. ‘Lucy is united to a man of jis then that the heart feel weary of the world and sighs for 
worth and picty, and as a wife and mother, adds new lustre to ‘the tomb. It is then, that there is a wound inflicted, which 
the memory of her early instructress. I often visit her and ino balm can heal. It is then that we sigh for immortality 
talk to her children of their aunt, around whose tomb they and bless God, that we shall die and renew the friendships 
permit no weeds to grow, and only the white rose flourishes. |/ formed here below. ence 
Mr. and Mrs. White’s piety, in after life, did justice to the || —S—S—S=S= 
example of her whose sojourn among them was so short, but | THE HEIRESS TO HER LOV ER. 
| — 
| 


She sleeps in Jesus and is blest, ‘ 
Let none her less deplore; 

But tho-e who view ber place of rest, 
Go hence and sin no more. 








ee 


ao instructive, and their children still love and cherish her 
Original. 


memory and obey her precepts. | 

My own head bears the silvery trace of age, and my cheek || They tell me, love, that thou art poor, thut round thy humble name 
its furrows. For many years I have been an itinerant Metho- |) There shines no halo of applause, no wreath of worldly fame; 
dist preacher, and, reader, thougli all my early prejudices, [|, That 1am of a noble race, and destined from my birth, 


- To be tie bride of one among the potentates of earth: 
rus ve passed away, I am still a bachelo s yell, Oe . pees 
trust, have passe ys tillab r, because I have |! pyar t would forfeit, should I link my Jot for life with thine, 


The wealth and honors destined for the heiress of my line. 
And thus they prate incessantly, through the long cheerless day, 


| 
never met a second “sister Ellen.” | 
| . 7 
| Till I weep for very weariness, but not for what they say; 
\ 
| 


Rustic Glen, June 14, 1837. 


Al! well thou kuow’st how light L hold these riches for thy sake, 
How gladly this poor sacrifice, for tee, belov’d, l’d make! 

How willingly resign the state, the luxury, the pride, 

Within my tather’s halls,—to dwell, untitled, at thy side: 

Butoh! tie deep, the bitter panz,—io see the mournful eye 

Turned on me only to upbraid—this, this is agony! 

My father looks with coldness now, upon his once loved child, 

My mother smiles-on me no more—she was so fond and mild; 

I cannot, cannot wring the hearts of those I’ve proved so well, 
Whose love for me, since life’s first dawn, no human tongue can tell; 
I were unworthy of thy faith, thy pure, exalted love, 

If to these dear and sacred claims, I could ungrateful prove. 

Thou art the first whose image in my heart has found a shrine, 

And ne’er shall reign another there, while beats a pulse of mine! 
And if my life may not be given to sooth fhy toil and care, 
At least no other, ever shall my deep affection share. 

No other voice shall hail me bride ¢’en to my latest breath, 
And if [ may not live for thee,—thine will I be in death. 
Philadelphia. 


ThE COUNTRY FUNERAL. 


Original. 


* * * * * # * * * 

1 stood beside the opened grave. Curiosity induced me to|| 
make some inquiries concerning the deceased, which were 
satisfactorily answered. I learned the character of the indi- 
vidual, whose last couch was spread before me. Amiable in 
the highcst degree, fice frem ell those objectionable qualities } 

that so often dim the lustre of the most accomplished and cal- 
culated to win the admiration of all, she had grown up with- || 


out an enemy to depreciate her charms. | 





Though her other || 
sisters were also lovely yet she being the youngest, was the idcl | 
ofher parents. If in their affections there was one place warin- | 
er than another, that place was occupied by her. Even the || 
weak eye of envy could bear her shining perfections with. 
out offence—evcn, the breath of calumny declared not her || 
faults. 

Hearing so fine a character of the deceased, I was led to 
dwell upon the loss which the parents had sustained. How 
often, thought I, did they flatter themselves that this daughter 
would bless and gladden their life? How often did they think 
of her as a ministering spirit, who would delight to stay their || “U ; 
steps and rest their frames, exhausted by age or worn down || *82in this spot,—to stretch once more beneath the oak, and 


When fancy sketched before them the close of | revive over again the lonely feeling which I had felt so 
life, how did they look to her as the one, that would cool their intensely on the evening of my last visit. hither I directed 
fevered brows and smooth their last lonely pillows? But alas! i my steps—but I tried in vain to reproduce that state of mind 


Providence had differently ordered it. They knew not the || —the work of resignation had heed performed,—it would have 
counccls of the Most High. They forgot that “his thoughts || been just as possible to order back the time itself, as the emo- 
|tions of that time. A light streamed from the cottage window, 


ROSALIE. 


FRAGMENTS FROM A PRIVATE JOURNAL. 


Original. 





AMIE AND HER LOVER. 
After the interval of two years, when time had in a meas. 


wound under which I had smarted, I felt curious to visit 


by disease? 





were not their thoughts.” 
The funcra! approached. diverting my mind from these re- jand the remark of Nerissa arose to my thoughts as ex. 
flections, I noticed it as it drew near to the grave. There |, “¢™¢ly just and natural “so shines a good deed in a naughty 
were the eged father and mother, mourning in the bitterest | world.” 
manner. There were the sisters and brothers, shedding their || It seemed as if I were destined never to have an evening of, 
entire solitude at this well,—for now two forms again ap- 
early days—they, who had played with her beneath the spread- proached, in all probability the same two who had been so 
ing oak, and roamed with her over the lawn. They had come |{rightened by me ona previous occasion. My suspicion was 
1o pay her their last attention—to her memory, they had ‘just, for as they crew near I heard Amy say, “Charlotte, this 
brought their last gift. \is the first time I have ventured here, since that night when 
My feelings became excited. I thonght of the dear ones, || W& heard a voice; was it not strange?” 
whom, I myself had lost—of my mother and sister, who not || “YS, indced it was; and nothing stiould induce ‘me to try my 
long before had been consigned to the cold embrace of the || fortune again; the bible forbids it,* and to my mind, it’s an aw- 
tomb. I thought of them not as the inhabitants of the grave \ful tempting of Piovidence.” 
but as the exalted, the glorified children of God. || ‘Do you know,” replied Amy “I have felt melancholy some- 
The pall was drawn aside. The coffin was 6f the best mate- times at the thought of the words spoken:—if I had looked in- 
rials and what was singular, was ornamented with flowers. | || to the well nothing could have been scen but darkness—entire 
had never seen this before and hence, its novelty and appro. darknes,” 
priateness impressed me. It is well, thought I, that they 
should repose together. Melancholy emotions arose within me 
as I contemplated the similarity in their resemblances, and I 


tears over their loss. And there were the companions of her 








; “Lady,” said a voice starting from behind the well, “down 
in the deepest well the stars will shine reflected!” 








*Deut. 18 ch. 9, 10 11, 12 verses. 


I now noticed that the old covering of the well had been re- 
moved, either by untimely winds or timely caution. 

“Oh heavens, George,” said Amy “why did you come here? 
If my father should know it his frown would be terrible to 
me!” 

“He would be an unjust father then!” 

“Oh George, go back! do not stay! do not speak to me! 
until I knew you my heart was untroubled, my life was peace, 
my home was one of love.” 

“And have I then destroyed so much that was good? 
Have I indeed been the evil genius of your life? Then you 
regret that we ever knew each other—you repent of that en- 
gagement so solemnly pledged!” His voice was full of bitter- 
ness; and she was sensible of it for she said, “Oh no! you 
wrong me—indeed you do! I was wrong myself to say what 
I did! Not for a life time of serenity would I exchange our 
brief and troubled acquaintance! Yau are not angry George? 
Are you angry with Amy?” 

I felt myself in the uncomfortable situation of an eves-drop- 
per and knew not what course to pursuc. Charlotte felt that 
a third person was not indispensibly necessary tothe pleasure of 
the interview—she left them a short space and seated herself 
under the oak tree, not ten steps from me to await the issue of 
their conversation, which resulted in a scheme of elopement 
whenever fortune should favor their design. 

“Ah! fond girl,” I thought “you are learning the unlovely 
lesson of concealment! you are practising deception towards 
a father who has an entire trust in you! The spotless inno- 
cence which made your face so lovely is passing away! the 
devious path in which you tread is thick with briers and 
thorns! Alas, for the future with thee, fond, foolish one!” 

Their interview was prolonged until my position, without 
daring to move lest I should startle Charlotte, became fatigue- 
ing to me;—Charlotte also became impatient and said she 
must return. George was prevailed on to leave them and they 
stood motionless watchers until they saw the little boat launch. 
ed, a dark speck on the water. 

“Let us look down the well for the reflected stars, Charlot. 
te?” said Amy. I saw the outline of her form leaning over, tal- 
ler and more matured than when she looked, an arch and 
merry girl, down its pure depths. She gazed so long that Char- 
lotte asked, “Why Amy what in the world are you looking at?” 
An impulse seized me, and with the same altered and solemn 
tones which I had before used, I continued her question, “A 
happy face?” 

Heavens! how they flew! 

SHADOWS. 

A few months after the above incident, the morning paper 
announced as follows: “Married, on Thursday, at half past 1 
o’clock, at the Manse, by the Rev. Mr. Groome, Miss Amy 
Myers, only daughter of Charles Myers, to Mr. George Athen- 
sold, esq. of this city.” ‘The faverable opportunity had oc- 
curred, and she,left the home of her childhood, the fond pa- 
rents who protected, nourished, and loved her, clandestinely, 
and united herself to one to whom they were unwilling to 
trust the happiness of so beloveda child. But she loved, and 
that was her apology when the thought of their sorrow crossed 


ure performed its usual office, of healing in some degree the her mind. A reconciliation took place, I belicve; but the cot- 
4 : ate) 


tage was never afterwards the happy sput which it had been 
previously. The old lady’s health declined—something preyed 
upon her peace. The old man grew weak and feeble, too. 
He missed the cheerfulness to which he had always been 
accustomed, and a family disease began to make inroads upon 
his constitution. All this I learned by chance. My changed 
life had rendered my professional duties, which had once been 
irksome in the extreme, not only a necessary refuge, but a 
real delight. Industry, I found, contained in it a sovereign 
antidote against the ennui, with which I had once been se- 
verely afflicted, and the consciousness that I was not an en- 
tire cypher—that I was permitted to use my faculties for the 
bencfit of those around, had given to my spirits an elasticity 
to which they had long been a stranger. 

About twelve months after the announcement of this mar- 
riage I was engaged in the settlement of a piece of business 
which made it highly necessary that I should possess certain 
documentary evidence, which was not forthcoming; and when 
I balanced the avarice of the rich man and little probability 
of his being scrupulous of the means he employed, against 
the poverty and helplessness of the widow whose cause I had 
espoused, I thought it incumbent on me to use some personal 
efforts to obtain the said documents; therefore I wrepped around 


me a friendly clouk and mountcd my horsey intending to pro- 


|ceed forthwith to the very house where, I had reason to sup- 
| pose, it lodged, and there use my ingenuity in efecting what 
\1 desired. The morning, though very cold, was promising 
{and fine when I started, but after a few hours* ride, dark and 
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angry clouds gathered, the cheerful sun was 0 | 
noon the snow began to fall. I was under the necessity of ta- | effect upon the mind. 


becured, and ere ] entertain, as what company he keeps; ‘for they have the same | wild idolatry as incapable of aught that could bring sorrow 
Bad thoughts are as infectious as bad | to her, had proved his kindred to humanity, and coldness and 





king refuge somewhere in the road, and I bethought me of || company; and good thoughts solace, instruct, and entertain “neglect, and at length almost desertion, had brought her back 
the friendly cottage of Charles Myers. In the meantime the | the mind like good company; and one great advantage of re-} to the home that had sheltered her infancy, with altered views 


storm increased, the snow thickened the air, the wind blew it | U it ts the 
fiercely in banks, and my pathway had to be guided, not by | from within himself. 
the open road, but by those bare or slightly covered spots which con 
offered certain footing to my horse. I was near the cottage, | g00d, so, in solitude we are oftener troubled with impertinent | 
however, and battled it bravely with the elements.” My zig-| and troublesome thoughts than entertained with agreeable and | 
zag course took me around a little rising ground appropriated | useful ones; and a man that hath so far lost the command of 
as a burial spot for the Mycrs family, and there busy, in spite | himself as to lie at the mercy of every foolish or vexing 
of wind and storm, worked two grave-diggers. They were thought, is much in the situation of a host whose house is open | 
hollowing out a space for some deserted body, and I stopped | to all comers; whom, though ever so noisy, rude and trouble-| 
to ask which of the family was now deceased. Without look- | some, he cannot get rid off, but with this difference, that the 
ing up from his business, one of them replied, “Miss Amy, latter hath some recompense for his trouble—the former none 
sir, the old man’s only daughter, the wife of Mr. George Athen- | at all; but is robbed of his peace and quiet for nothing. The} 
sold.’ : } reason of things concurs with the testimony of the Hloly Scrip- | 

Ab, poor Amy! thought I, and was it for this you braved | tures—that the allowed thought of foolishness is sin.” . 
your father’s anger, brought sadness upon your friends, and | Annapolie. HERMOINE. 
learnt the lesson of concealment? Is this the sum total of —— 
your married happiness?” LINES. 

“It will be late,” said the other grave-digger, “before the | @uGGesTED BY THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
corpse gets across the river. I hardly think they’ll venture to | 
bring it.” | ia : 

I proceeded on my way to the house of affliction, musing yet tev oe — 
upon the successive steps of her short career. The hospitable | pee ae en 
doors were promptly opened to me by a neighbor who had |) setae. tite tlt fi " ’ 
kindly come to “weep with those who weep.” It was soon || Raa pe anaes << drepecans , 
made known that the old man lay too ill to be informed of his || OF GE CHET S LOTEEN, SEER Gopnees ed 

| The bright, the pure, the sunny-hearted: 
daughter’s death, and that the broken-hearted mother, steeling g Seyi 
herself against tears, sat beside his bed. The tempestuous | Aye, death hath dimm d the full dark eye, 
state of the weather made it very uncertain whether the fu- | Now buried ‘neath its jetty fringe— 
neral would take place that afternoon, and I found that chance | Hosh'd the gay laugh—lock’d od the sigh; 
had directed me to a spot needing some kind and tender ac. | The rose hath fled—the lilly’s tinge 
quaintance to share the burden. ‘The inclemency of the Rests on the marble dead!—Thy sleep 
weather would be but too likely to prevent any from turning | How placid, motionless, and deep! 
out who were sheltered at the approach of the storm. It was 
late in the afternoon ere it abated in the least, and the invalid || 
had, for the first time lately, sank intoa sweet slumber. Ina | The feeling heart shall thrill no more, 
half hour after the violence of the storm abated, the physician | Nor pulses wake to fresh delight; 
arrived, and with great pleasure at meeting me, gave permis- | We may not linger now to greet 
sion that, if the tranquil slumber should have the desired in- | At eventide thy coming feet. 
fluence upon the patient, I should cautiously unfold to him his | We feel thy loss in festive hall, 
loss, as he was well known to possess that piety of soul which | Where music floats on perfum’d air; 
would enable him to hear it withouta murmur. The old lady | And when the twilight shadows fall 
was prevailed upon to relinquish her seat. She withdrew to On summer bower, we miss thee there! 
indulge the luxury of tears where she might shed them un- | We love thee in thy darken’d home— 
checked—in the closct, with the door shut, upon her bended The song is mute since thou art gone! 
knees. The sick man awakened, looked upon me with the 


: : And thou hast fled—life’s sorrow’s o’er; 
calm, clear eye of one whose fever had subsided, recognized } Thou bathest now in glory’s stream, 


me immediately, and attempted to stretch forth his hand. I | And oft thou singest from that shore, 
prevented him, I spoke cheerfully. I satisfied myself that | Where Eden-forms of beauty gleam,— 


there was an apparent, remarkable change for the better, and i “Joy for the wanderer at rest! 


by degrees I unfolded to him the blow inflicted by his heavenly | Weep not the fate of one so blest!” a 


Parent. His strength seemed quite equal to the occasion, for || 
he whispered, “She is safely housed from the storm of life— H TH E CHEF D' & UV RE. 
blessed be his holy name!” After this he frequently inquired. ‘ 9tCR CuAprens. 

“Has the corpse arrived? Have they crossod the river?” He atte 
knew not the fierce storm that raged without. Towards night || — 
the atmosphere so far cleared that the opposite shores were | ore ee- 
distinctly visible. We saw the coffin lowered intoa boat. A 
few forms seat themselves around it, and the rowers commence 
their labor. About this period Mr. Myers grew resiless—a 
slight shivering crept over him—a long, severe ague followed, | 
attended with delirium, in which he frequently said, “She is|| Two years passed on, and brought with them much of 
so cold, so cold!—wrap her warm! Get spirits! So cold! so | change; little, indeed, to the general world, but much of sad 
cold! Let us blow breath into her nostrils! So cold! socold!” import to our little family circle. I had entered upon the 





ines } 
Original. 








The dream of thy young life is o’er; | 
E’en hope hath wing’d her onward flight; 

















CHAPTER FOUR. 


“That brow whose changing lines were such, 
As charmed the wandering painter’s view, 

At which the master gazing much, | 
Forgot bis easal as he drew.” 





As in the world we oftener light into bad company than 


As he spoke thus, a fit of severe shaking gave witness to the | 


suffering of his poor frame. About dusk the funeral proces. || fortune treated me rather well, than otherwise. Fairfield was | 


sion was formed on the snow-covered shore—a husband, one 
or two friends, all the servants, and the physician and minister. 
From the sick man’s window I traced their way, by the lan- 
terns which they held, around the naked cluster of trees, up 
the valley, past that old well, across the field to the last, long | 
home of the body. I witnessed the ceremonial. I fancied I 
listened to those words pronounced, amidst the desolation of a 
wintry night, with the bleak north east blast moaning over a 
snow-covered earth, and a mourning group gathered around 
an open grave, “I am the resurrection and the life; he that be-| 
lieveth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and he | 
that liveth and believeth on me, shall never die!” 


The perusal of the above, the production of a few scattered | 
fragments of leisure time, will, I hope, make the following | 
quotation from a favorite author not altogether uninstructive | 
nor out of time: “It is of as great importance for a man (and| 
of course, for the opposite sex,) to take heed what thoughts he | 


active duties of my profession, and I must acknowledge that 


| still living, or rather existing, in his retirement but, his health 
‘was so wretched, that he was sometimes, for weeks together, 


‘unable to leave his room. His physician had prescribed change || 


of climate, but all the persuasion of his friends could not in- 
duce him to try it. He felt most positively certain of its in- 


irement is that a man may choose what company he pleases of the world from those she entertained when she left it, and 


with hopes less vivid than of old. 

There were many excuses for Lawrence, and even her pa- 
/rent’s indignant as they were at his treatment of their only 
| daughter, acknowledged that there were many things to pali- 
| ate the errors of which he had been guilty. He was young, 
thoughtless, and inexperienced; an unlimited command of 
means, had led him into extravagant and dangerous courses, 
‘which necessarily occupied much of the time which should 
‘have been spent at home, until the evident unhappiness of his 
wife induced my mother to insist upon her return to her old 
home. 

Twelve months had fled since then, and Mary had not seen 
Lawrence. That he regretted the thoughtless conduct which 
had induced her to the step she had taken, she knew, but 
pride would not suffer him to make the first overtures towards 
a reconciliation which both ardently desired, and my father 
had declared that unless those overtures were made, she 
should never again leave his protection for that of Lawrence. 

Thus affairs continued during the year that Fairfield’s fre- 
quent and dangerous attacks of illness, called for so much of 
the kindness of my mother and sister. The separation between 
Mary and Lawrence, had often been matter of discussion be- 
tween Fairfield and my mother even in Mary’s presence, and 
it was with a fecling of gratitude the selfish and worldly 
minded cannot comprehend, that she heard her husband’s faults 
passed lightly over, and his virtues dwelt upon, until my 
mother almost began to think that all parties had acted hastily 
in their desertion of him. 

I never saw that woman who could bear calmly to hear her 
husband’s faults (no matter how unprincipled his conduct 
might be) spoken of by others; and if those who are brought 
up without any regard to those delicate feelings and minute 
points of self-respect to which the more gifted of their sex are 
so sensitive, object to hearing those whom they have sworn to 
love and honor, spoken of disparagingly, how much more must 
Mary have felt at any reflections cast upon the behaviour of 
her husband, and how vivid must have been her feeling of 
gratitude towards one, who would take from Lawrence’s faults 
half their blackness in the eyes of those whose opinions she 
most regarded, and therefore her greatest pleasure now con- 
sisted in administering to Fairfield’s comfort, when she knew 
her care was repaid by service rendered him whom she loved 
better than herself. Unwilling as we are to sce the affection 
which we have sought and failed to win for ourselves lavished 
upon another, Fairfield, in the generosity of his heart, could 
duly appreciate the devotion which taught the absent wife to 
cling to the memory of her early love, even amid neglect and 
desertion, and the wish now nearest his heart, was to see 
Mary and Lawrence happy before he sank to his final rest. 

He had been for some time engaged upon a painting, to 
which he devoted every moment that physical disease and pain 
would suffer him to employ in labor, and notwithstanding the 
advice of his physicians, and the prayers of my mother and 
sister, that he would desist from it altogether, he persisted in 
the determination to complete it before the next annual ex- 
hibition of the academy. It would then be three years since 
the last he presented, and he felt thrice the anxiety and fever- 
ish interest he had taken in the fate of the preceeding one, so 








|| it was vain to thwart his wishes, and the piece was completed. 


No human eye, except his own, had looked upon it, and so 
anxious was he, with regard tu the place which should be as- 
signed it in the rcoms that, feeble, debilitated, and hovering 
on the verge of the graveas he was, he determined to go to 
town himsclf and atten | to the disposition of it in person. 

He did so; and when the paintings were arranged for exhi- 
| bition, it was with a wild joy that nothing had ever before ai- 
forded, that he heard the decision of the academy in his favor. 
| I imagined it pure love of the beautiful art to which he had 
| devoted so much time and study, but it yet remained for me to 








‘eflicacy, and perfectly resigned to his fate, when his hour 


‘should come. He had one solace in his pain and misery: all | 


| those little attentions and soothing cares, which are so grate. | 


| ful to an invalid, were administered by my mother and sister, 
jand it cheated Mary of half her own misery, when on enter- 
|ing William’s room, she saw the smile of gratitude which! 
played around his thin pale, lips, at her approach. 

Poor Mary! the world had nvt proved to her sucha fairy-! 
jland as she expected; but three short years had elapsed since 
|she left her father’s house under such happy auspicies, and it 
| was already a ycar since she returned to it, with the conviction | 
| that no blessing is to be looked upon as lasting in this sublu. | 
jmary world. 





| learn the secret of his intentions with regard to the painting 
|in question. 

On the first morning that the academy was opened for the 
reception of visiters, Fairficld called for Lawrence to accom- 
pany him tothe rooms, and I can imagine the surprise of 
Frank when informed that the piece just completed, had, from 
its very commencement, been intended for him, and you may 
| judge the anxiety he felt to see the production which had eli- 

cited the admiration of every member of the academy. Necd 
I tell you that the painting of which I speak, is the portrait of 
my sister which hangs beside the one presented by Seymour, 
| and was taken when sorrow and suffering had dimmed the bril- 





Frank Lawrence whom she relied upon in her | liancy of the eye, and stolen the color from the once glowing 
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cheek. But if mental affliction had marred some of the more 
splendid features of her beauty, it had heightened the charm || 
of the others, by giving to the w hole ine that unutterably || 
soft, sweet, sad expression which I have never seen so exqui- 
sitely portrayed in any other painting. 
then as it does now, in strikiag contrast to Sey:nour’s, which || 
had been taken three years before, and this was the arrange- 

ment Fairfield had been so anxious to effect, with a view of 
rendering the effect upon Lawrence more vivid. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
“Yet there a broken heart found peace, 
The peace which but in death it knew; 


Alas! that human loves increase 
Our human woes and miseries tool’? 


Fairfield’s end was fully. attained: Lawrence was entirely || 


weary of the course of life he had adopted, and willing to| 
make any concession to my parents, which he imagined con- 


greatest difliculty was in the first step, and in that Fairfield || 
smoothed the way for him. 

There is no safeguard to a man’s principles like pride, that 
pride which makes him instantly aware of the moment w hen 
he abandons the society to which he has been accustomed, for || 


The portrait hung || 


It 


1 ¢° $ H a } 
; ne . arenes . 2s 3 earthly taberuacie. 
sistent with a proper degree of pride and self respect, the || tae soul quit its Y tabernacy 


'| Lawrence, I frequently observe an expression of sadness on | 


{ that day she fell from the swing, a a long, long weary time 
ago,’ and his mind seemed for a mannan to be looking back || 

‘through the vista of years, to that happy and sinless period | 
| when she was his and his only. 


world but to me it could not be perfect without it.’ 


|| ment to perceive how much more forcibly this slight addition } 


made the resemblance of the portrait to my sister, and I could | 
| judge how vivid in his breast must have been the i image, | 
| which enabled him, from memory, to place the scar exactly | 
upon the spot it occupied on the forehead of the original. 
Poor Fairfield! his labor of love was accomplished. He had | | 
seen my sister happy again and that was all for which he had || 


wished to live. Death came upon him lightly, and gently, | 





Mary grieved long and || 
truly for him; and though from that day to this, I do not be- | 
|lieve one unpleasant word has been passed between her and | | 

| 
i} 
|her face, which seems to me a record of Fairfield’s existence, || 
| more striking than the marble that blazons his name to the 








a companionship more degrading;—that pride which would || 
rather detain him alone upon the threshold of the circle he} 
has left, than suffer him to take one step forward in that! 
which is beneath him, and this pride had been Lawrence’s 
guardian angel. As the repudiated husband of my sister 
it was not possible for him to retain the station which he oc- 
cupied, when it became known to the world that this estrange- || 


ment from his wife had been the result of his own headlong || 


folly, not to say, vice, and it was impossible that one like Law. || naive : ’ ; 
rence, could submit to being the associate of those who were || that painting into existence, terminated the brief but joyless | 


beneath him in the moral as well as the social scale: he had, | 
therefore, spent the last few months of his life in comparative 
solitude, and this solitude had taught him the value of the 


wife’s society whom he had so far neglected, as to induce her || 


to seck the shelter of her parent’s roof. 

I really believe no event of poor Fairfield’s life, ever gave 
him half the satisfaction that the accomplishment of reconcil- 
ing Lawrence and my sister afforded, and his pleasure shone 
forth even through physical pain, suffering and agony, when | 
the faces which he had caused to beam with happiness, not 
the less heartfelt that it was subdued, from a regard to his 
declining state, were gathered around the bed from which he 
was never more to rise. The attentions of my mother and 
sister were not in the slightest degree abated; on the contrary 
they were redoubled from the melancholy reflection that they 
were so soon toend, All earthly skill was useless; nothing 
could stay the hand of the destroyer, and Fairfield was doom- 
ed to bid farewell to life, almost upon its threshold, and to 


leave the field where his ambition might so succesfully have |! 
; ; all 
striven, just as the first firm step had been planted, and with 


the world’s plaudits yet ringing in his ear. 


After the exhibition of the academy closed, Fairfield with- 
drew his picture for the purpose of making some little altera- |! 


tions in it, which he wished to effect, and it yet remained with 
him. I called to see him one evening when his weakness had 
prepared all around him for his speedy dissolution, and found 





his sister almost heart-broken at the prospect of loosing him.|! 


On entering his room I was not so forcibly struck with the 
alteration of his appearance as I expected, not having seen 
him for some time, but, perhaps, his features being lit with 
the excitement and enthusiasm of the moment, might have | 
lost the ghastly expression of approaching death, which they | 
had worn for some preceding days. The curtains of the bed 
were drawn, and the portrait of my sister hung in a position 
from which he could view it most advantageously. The light 
from a blind near the head of his bed fell upon it, mellowed | 
and softened by distance, and I imagined it was its situation, in 
partial shade, which gave to it a stronger resemblance to the 
original than I had hitherto traced. Fairfield pointed to a} 
chair beside him, and fixing his eyes upon the portrait, asked 
me if I observed no alteration. I looked at it minutely, but 
was unable to point out the change. 

You may recollect that one striking difference between the | 
portraits of Seymour and Fairfield, consists in the manner in 


| 


world from his last, quiet resting place. | 
I have often heard Lawrence attribute the happiness of his || 
whole after life to the influence that portrait exercised over | 


|| him, and I shall never forget Ellen Fielding’s remark in reply || 


to his observation, that he owed to it his present domestic en- | 
(joyment. ‘Oh yes,’ said Ellen, gazing at the portrait, whilst 
| her eyes swam in tears, ‘but it was dearly purchased,’ and so 1 || 


Fairfield, and considered as I do, that the love which called | 


life of its author.” 
Baltimore. 


} 
| 


LINES. 


ON HEARING A FAVORITE AIR OF ONE, DECEASED. 
| 


Original. 


Hark! tis the same deep thrilling lay 
Chanted by him now cold clay: 

The very tones, the very sound! 

Sure ’tis his spirit hovers round, 
Prompting that well remembered strain, 
Which we can never hear again 

But with an anguish’d sigh, a tear,’ 

Of deep regret for one so dear, 

Torn from us in his manhood’s bloom 
An early off’ring for the tomb. 

Oh! how doth music wake the soul 

To thoughts we know not to control! 
Calling trom memory’s store-house deep, 
Where treasured thoughts and feelings sleep, 
Shadows of forms forever fled, 

Forms of the loved, the lost, the dead. 
Again we speak the sad adieu, 
Again the parting pang renew, 

With awe-struck mind again we see, 
Wondering at death’s deep mystery, 
The vital spirit ebb away, 

From its pale, prostrate house of clay: 
With tearful look, again we gaze 
Upon the still, cold, placid face, 
Whose every lineament appears 

All uneffaced by vanished years. 
Again, but cease, O cease that strain! 
Feelings too keenly fraught with pain 
Come thronging o’er my spirit now, 
And every sense in sadness bow! 
Cease then with music’s potent spell, 
To waken grief’s impassioned swell. 


| 


| 





* * 


It is said that among the numerous female delinquents, tried 
at the sessions, there never appeared a Jewess. ‘Ihis argues 
well for the fair, bright eyed daughters of Jerusalem. 





which the hair was dressed: Fairfield had braided it with a 
negligent elegance which at the same time that it betrayed a 
earelessness with regard to dress, exposed to view the whole 
forehead, which is certainly a most beautifyl®feature of my 
sister’s face. Fairfield gazed long and wistfully at it, on that 
last evening of his life, ere his weakness and emotion would 
permit him to point out the alteration he had made in it, and 
at length he said, at intervals, when he could command 
speech: 

‘It was that scar upon the forehead, Charles, received on 





Loctcat.—“*What do you think of single blessedness?” said 
a gentleman to his friend. “Why,” says he, “single blessed- 
ness it will do; but certainly can only be regarded as half so! 
blessed as double blessedness. 


1 





The wisdom of a wise man well be seen in his seeking 
most to know the things most important to be known. 


Every body knows something which nobody else knows. 
The wisest man, thsrefore, may learn something from the 
most ignorant. 


‘I omitted it when I was to place it*before the gaze of the | i 


On its being thus pointed out to me, I was enabled ina mo.- || 


and but for the strong rigid expression which it ever gives, we 
| should scarce have known that he was no more, so quietly did | 


| THE MONUMENT. 


am sure you would acknowledge if you had known William | ~ 


i 
H 


| well as a great variety to cause painful feelings. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

| Our “Monument,” last week, was entirely original, and the matter fur- 
nished by the ladies—several pieces are continued to-day, and, with 
other original articles, nearly fill up our pages. The ladies must accept 
our sincere thanks for their favors, we are certainly much indebted to 
them, and will do all in our power to promote their happiness. Their 
productions have been muck: talked of, and we have heard encomiums 
passed upon them, which, the sources whence they came considered, 
do them high honor. 
In some instances we have taken the liberty to publish the entire name, 
where the initials only were given. This we have not done, from any 
desire on our part, to make a vain parade, but alone to place merit 
where it is justly due, and wreuathe the brow in its own bright laurels. 
“Sweet Lizzy,” by our correspondent, Miss H. L. Beastey, came too 
late for the last issue, we publish it to-day, with our acknowledgments 
to its talented author. 
The pigeon hole containing our “original” papers, has become pretty 
full, since, by our attention to the ladies, we have somewhat neglected 
other contributors; we will be indulged no doubt, when we tell our 
friends, that gallantry alone has prevented the acknowledgment of their 
pieces. 
“Luck’s all, or the history of Obed Brown,” by L. A. WILMER, ESQ.— 
No. 1, of “Sketches, for the Monument,” by J. W. Gever, M. D.—‘‘ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,” by M.'T. W. M., whom we are pleased to learn 
is a lady of this city —“‘The Martyr’s Prayer,” by E.ora.— Offices of 
Friendship,” by * * *.—“The Pleaswes of Memory,” by FLoarpo.— 
“To the unknown God,” by J.T’. H., will appear in the Monument next 
week. 
We have quite a number of articles, which we have not yet had time to 
examine, they will meet as early attention as possible. We hope the 
authors will bear with us patiently, especially as we have to inform 
them, that several pieces have already been rejected. 


| 
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Tre ourcry.—Among the ten thousand facts and opinions 





| given forth by the ever-teeming press, in regard to the present 


existing condition of affairs, we find some little to amuse as 
In Europe, 


| as in our own country, numberless reasons have been promul- 
| gated, professing to account for what is pretty generally termed 
|| “the pressure;” and on both sides of the “big waters” one great 


‘errcr has been extensively practiced upon, which has, no doubt, 
{contributed much towards increasing the widely circulated 
'panic. The error is this: local causes which have operated 


only in very limited districts, have been announced and wisely 


commented upon by the official organ, the nearest newspaper-— 


|| the reading of which makes some noise in the neighborhood, 


and is again commented upon, and wisely, too, no doubt, by 


|| the vox populi, whose property it becomes by publication, 


/neighboring newspapers copy the “local news,” elaborate upon 


‘the circumstances and principles involved therein, and in turn, 


‘hunt up something in their own vicinity which, with few a 


| | sectional doctrines, is added to the accumulating stock; thus, 


| what has been local, with a good deal which has not been 


| at all, except in some editor’s fanciful conceptions, becomes 
] general, and innumerable varying opinions are spread through- 
| out the interested countries, and in the confusion produced by 
|| them, the true cause or causes, and therefore the “proper reme- 
|| dies” are difficult to be ascertained. 


| In looking a little into matters, we find tbat the present de- 


.|| rangement has been attributed to over-banking, over-trading, and 





/over.a good many other things; but in very few instances, we 
‘believe, has it been charged upon an over neglect of farming, 
| which has, unquestionably, done its part towards producing it. 
| The resources for speculation have been so abundant for seve- 
ral years, in our large cities, that thousands of those who took 
| pleasure in following the plough and tilling the soil for pros- 


|| perity have been diverted from their honorable and useful call- 
'|ing, and joined themselves to the chartered herds to amass 


wealth with rapidity. Alas! for many of them, no doubt they 
would be happy to return to the labor they despised and for- 
sook. ‘The farmer’s sons too, disgusted at the laborious life that 
gave their father health and strength as well as bread, and 
mortified exceedingly at the sweat they have seen trickling 
fiom his manly brow, have vowed they would endure no such 
hardships, and they have forsaken the occupation of their much 
respected sires, and hurried to the city to engage as clerks 
for any oneéwho might employ them, for the mere purpose o 
commencing a fashionable career among the fops of the city. 
Thus they have resigned the independence of a farmer’s life 
for the fashionable follies that made slaves of them ever after. 

It is very little eredit to our country that she has been 
obliged to import fereign grain; and something more than the 
mere failure of a portion of the crops of a season has brought 
it about. An universal failure of the crops is a circumstance 
that could scarcely happen in a land sodigersified and possess- 
ing the superior advantages that are frequently boasted of in 














ours; we must, therefore, look to some deeper and still more 
important and deplorable cause for the great scarcity we have 
experienced in our grain market. Speculators may have been 
busy, as they always are, but if the producers of grain had 
also been busy they would soon have spoiled their trade, Well 
did those speculators know that a more permanent and lasting 
cause, than the deficiency of a single season, was operating to 








increase the price of grain; and some of them were made to) 


suffer for their too great temerity; for itis within a few wecks 
that six thousand bushels of spoilod wheat, were purchased 
in the Chesapeake Bay for siz dollars, and had it not posscssed 
the properties of manure it would have fed the fishes or de- 
composed among the waters. 

We have scarcely any thing to lament, as a people, so much 
as the great neglect of agricultural pursuits, which has ob-| 
tained so extensively of late years, and if our countrymen | 
would have the increase and improvements that were the boast | 
of former times, they must merchant it less, and farm it more. 
Oar internal improvement has not exactly been the right sort. 
We have made rail roads and canals in abundance, and as they | 
have passed through the lands of the farmer, he has been 
weaned from his occupation, and instead of producing some- 
thing to be carried on them, he has turned his attention to the 
forwarding of what others have produced, or what has been 
brought from other countries, or perhaps he is engaged in the 
setting up of atown somewhere upon his grounds to enhance | 
their value some ten or perhaps an hundred fold. And this 
speculative spirit is increasing upon us to an incredible degree, | 
and if its rapid march be not arrested we may expect the pe- 
riod when, as we have heard a friend remark, we will possess 
rail roads without number, and nothing but passengers and 
foreign wares to be borne upon them. 

If we would prosper as we have done in times in past, we | 
must work our wealth out of the soil, not on it quite so much 
as has been done of late, and if our excellent agriculturists, 
who have by this time, it is hoped, become satisfied that they 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


with all his power, and the cclebrated Minerva with all her | 
| wisdom, were not competent to the solution of this problem— | 
|| who will successfully attempt its resolution? Truly wisdom || 
| and power are of God. 
|| Had man been left to himself upon this subject, instead | 
now of being animated with a hope of immortality, and, by i 
|the aid of revelation, beholding the glorics and wonders of | 
ithe celestial world, he would have been involved in impenc- | 
trable darkness, and had no refuge from the ills of life, save i 
in the prospect of annihilation. But, thank God, he was not || 
left to himself—far in the distance of departed years, it was | 
announced upon the authority of Jehovah, that “ian was | 
/created in the image of God;” and thus the mystery was at | 
once solved and man stood forth as an—epitome of his Crea- | 
tor. | 
A moment’s consideration of the sense in which man is || 
|said to be created in the image of God will enable us to forin | 
au appropriate idea of his truce nature. And first, he was | 
‘created in the natural image of his Maker. By this I mean | 
that the deathless principie in man was essentially the same 





with the Eternal Spirit. To illustrate:—is God the Creator an | 
immaterial spirit?—so is the soul of man—is that spirit im- 


mortal, invisible, free and intelligent?—so isthe human soul. | 


| These are what are denominatea the natural attributes of the | 


| 
Divine Mind, being indispensibly essential to its existence and 
_subsisting in contradistinction to these which are not essen- | 
tial to other spiritual existences—as; goodness, holiness, &ec. | 
' Secondly, man was created in the moral image of his Maker; 
and by this I mean that his spirit possessed, before the “pri- | 
/mal lapse,” those moral exccllences which constitute the per. 
fection of the Divine Being—these are goodness, righteous- | 
ness and holiness. And hence it is, that man has, with the 
greatest propriety, been called an epitome of his Creator. | 
Yet, though this is true, there is of necessity an infinite dis- 
proportion as to the degree in which those attributes are | 
|found resident in the Creator and the creature. In the for- | 
“mer they are infinite—in the latter finite. Thus, the Divine 





make bad speculators, will industriously return to their for- 
mer pursuit and bring up their sons to the farm, “the pressure” 
and its concomitants will, without doubt, fly as the mist of the 
morning before the rising sun. 


Tuer PALLisapEs.—These stupenduous monuments of the 
skill and power of the great Architect of nature, have long 
attracted the gaze, and excited the wonder and admiration of 
man. They rise from the noble Hudson, like fortresses of en- 
daring strength, exhibiting an association of the sublime and 
beautiful in nature, unapproached by any specimen of art, the 
ingenuity of man has been capable of bringing forth. From 
fifty to one hundred and sixty or seventy feet in height, these 
mountain rocks, display their rugged forms as though they 





would frown with contempt upon the meaner works of men, || 


and dare the unholy reviler of God’s omnipotence to look 
upon them and be an unbeliever still. 


The American Monthly, Southern Litcrary Messenger 
Lady’s Book, Western Monthly, Ladies’ Companion, Family 
and Penny Magazines, have been received; we will give them 
due attention hereafter. 


“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN.” 


No. II. 


Original. 


It was while contemplating the glories of the material uni- 
verse, and gazing in rapture upon the sublimities of nature, 
that the Psalmist exclaimed—“what is man?” and never per- 
haps was a more interesting question proposed for considera- 
tion, certainly none more difficult of satisfactory solution. 

In every age of the world and among all notions. man has 
constituted the subject of philosophical investigation, but has 
ever stood forth as an enigma that could not be solved. Even 
in the days of unrivalled Athens, when the halo of her litera- 
ry glory shone forth with unprecedented lustre, and her far. 
famed pre-eminence in philosophical research, burned with a 
quenchless and Vestal flame, man was not aware of his high 
destination. He knew not that though his material organiza. 
tion was tending to the grave, it was animated by a divinity 


that stirred within, and was destined to survive the “wreck | 


of matter” and to flourish in immortal youth. He knew not 
that he was the connecting link between the visible and invi- 
sible worlds—that in him were united two distinct principles, 
contrary in their nature, each having its peculiar ailment and 
mode of subsistence, and each its peculiar end. 

Even Socrates, the profoundest of her philosophers, in view 
of death, confessed himself to be in the dark upon this sub- 
ject—and if learning and philosophy foiled to penetrate the 
mystery and define man,—if the cloud-encircling Jupite 





It must be recollected that I am now speaking of man as | 
| he was—not as he is: for, with how much truth soever it may | 
| be asserted that he once reflected both the natural and moral 


| Being is intinitely wise and holy. Man is but finitely wise and 
holy, and this disproportion obtains in all the other attributes 

whether natural or moral. ‘To conclude this comparisun+the 
perfection of the Creator is absolute and underived—that of | 
iw creature is relative and derived from his Maker. 


‘image of his great Original, it is nevertheless true that he re- 
|flects the latter no more. The “fine gold has become dim,” 
|and man—the epitome of the devil. Yet he is not irretriev- 
‘ably lost. He still retains the natural attributes or image of 
|his Maker, and is therefore superior to annihilation. Indeed | 
|it were impossible for him to love them, for that very loss in- 
jvolves the idea of the soul’s nonentity, thus;—deprive it of 
|immateriality, invisibility, intelligence, &c., and what and 
‘where is it?—How strikingly in this is manifested the good- 
‘ness of the Supreme Being! He conferred upon man immor- 
tality and purity, and made hin to glorify his Creator, and | 
though he has become debased and impure—though he is 
‘continually dishonoring God, yet still he is in the possession 
of the inestimable blessing of immortality—still he is not! 
doomed to eternal oblivion! On the contrary a new and liv- 
ing way has been opened up whereby he may approach to 
|God, and receive a restoration to his pristine purity—be again 
jrestored to the lost image of his Creator, and rejoice in hope 





Baltimore, 1837. 





LINES. 


Supposed to be spoken by a lovely little girl, just before her death, 


INSCRIBED TO MR. AND MES. COLE. 


Original. 


Mother! thon need’st not weep;—could’st thou behold 
The forms of light which beckon me away; 
Angelic forms, with harps of purest gold, 
You could not wish me longer here to stay. 


Lately I dreamed, when pillowed on thy breast, 
Of that blest clime where infant spirits dwell; 
And thought tat I had gained the heaveuly rest, 
Aiding the shouts of the redeemed to swell. 


I saw the tree of life, whose branches green, 
Shed precious fruits to heal the ruin’d soul; 

The fields of Paradise—their gigrious slicen,— 
Heaven’s own briglit river o’er its borders roll. 


T saw no sign of woe,—no tear was shed,— 
No wailing uote of sorrow filled the air;— 

No mother weeping o’er the early dead, 
Di-ease and wasting could not enter there. 


They call it “sun-bright clime,”? who never yet 
Have lovk’d upon the splendors of the place; 
Tis error all,—uor can I e’er forget, 
The glory beaming from the Saviour’s face. 


No feeble sun pour’d down its noon-tide rays, 
To cheer the pilgrim o’er a thorny road: 

But there the light of all his happy days, 
Was the unwasting glory of a God. 


The spirits of the mig!ity dead were there, 
Their conflicts ended and the crown obtain’d; 
Who nobly dared the Saviour’s cross to share, 
Although the “prize of martyrdom” was gain’d. 


And infant forms, arrayed in purest white, 
Spirits of beaut: , throng’d that blest abode: 
O’er every flow’iy plain, and mountain height, 

T heard their infant voices praising God. 


And while I long’d to join them, from that band, 
One came and wip’d away the starting tear; 

And crowu’d with light, with victor’s palin in hand, 
He bade me follow him, and cease to fear. 


“1 follow’d;—saw such sights, and heard such sounds, 


Tongue cannot utter, nor the mind conceive; 
Mind’s fearless, loftiest flight, at once confounds, 
Nor may the huiman eye behold, and live. 


Mother! [ may not stay,—my hour is come, 
Press your dear baby closer to your breast; 
One parting kiss! and then, in yon blest home, 

With kindred spirits shall forever rest. 


Father! my sight grows dim—one geutle kiss, 
E’er my plam’d spirit takes its upward flight; 
T go from earti:ly care to heavenly bliss, 
From clouds and darkness, to a world of light. 


Bring my twin-sister,—place her by my side;— 
How strong the tie which binds her to my heart; 

So strong, death’s potent arin can scarce divide,— 
Yet heaven ordains, sweet sister, we must part. 


Not long that parting,—for the vision bright, 
Plac’d thee beside me—and our parent’s dear 

Came up and join’d us, in those fields of light, 
While Jesus’s hand wip’d off the falling tear. 


I may not stay! T hear that voice once more, 
Swertly inviting to my heavenly home; 

Farewell,—a short farewell,—on Canaan’s shore, 
We'll meet again! come, weeping parents, come! 





% 





C. Ae DAVIS. 


of a life to come. But this glorious truth was not the disco- SensiprLity.—There are some feelings which perhaps, are 
very of human philosophy—it was not arrived at by a pro- | too tender to be suffered by the world. The world is in gene- 
{cess of human reason—it was too sublime to be of terrestrial | ral too selfish, interested and unthinking, and throws an im- 
|origin—it was an emanation from the Fountain of all truth. | putation, or romance, or melancholy, on every temper more 
| The gospel was the channel through which it was communi- | susceptible than its own. I cannot think but in those regions 
cated to man—the gospel of our Lord and Saviour. And here || which I contemplate, if there is any thing of mortality left 
|I am compelled to pause, and admire that glorious medium || ahout us, these feelings will subsist: they are called—perhaps 
|to which we are all so deeply indebted. What has it not done } they are—weakness here: but there may be some better modi- 
|for a lost world? what sorrow has it not turned to joy, and | fication of them in heaven, which may deserve the name of 
| what broken heart, to which it had access, has it not rejoiced || virtues. 
| with the prospect of a brighter day? No wonder the Apostle, ae 
| boldly standing in the palace of the illustrious Cesar, ex-|| There is nothing more awkward than breaking off an ac- 
clained “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” for it | quaintance, except the renewal of one which has been broken 
lis by this gospel that “life and immortality are brought to | off. 
| light”—that man rises superior to the apprehensions of eter- | ae les : 
, nal gloom, and standing upon the threshold of his long home || None are so invincible neal saree half-witted people, who know 
,exclaims in triumph “O death where is thy sting, O grave | just enough to excite their pride, but not so much as to cure 
| where is thy victory.” It was this gospel that enabled him | their ignorage>- 
/“to endure all things” fully confident that when this earthly | 
| 











| 








x ———— 
The learned man who despises the wisdom of the unletter- 
‘ed wise man, is brother to the unlearned and foolish man who 
| unwisely despises learning. 


|house of his tabernacle were dissolved, his residence would 
| be with his illustrious Lord. 
man as an intellectual being. 


I propose in my next to notice 
EMILY. 





The reason why many people know comparatively nothing || It is better to know a few things, than to have a mere "o 
‘is because they never can bar to be told any thing. "tion about many things. 


